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ing his material resources in cases where they depend
upon his command of the ocean. I venture to assert
that in any ordinary struggle non-combatants would
suffer more in one month from invasion than in a whole
year from the capture of private property at sea.

But while we have ample grounds for refusing to
admit the superior humanity sometimes claimed for the
usages of warfare on land, we should not let the exagge-
rations and reproaches indulged in by some continental
writers blind us to the real merits of the proposal they
support. If there is anything to be said for it on the
score of justice and mercy, we ought to give due weight
to such considerations, and not content ourselves with
proving that existing usages are no worse in the case of
fleets than they are in that of armies. As the greatest
maritime power in the world, we should rejoice if we were
able to carry on naval operations with more humanity
and greater tenderness to peaceful commerce than is
possible in warfare on land. And certainly some of the
arguments brought against the present system are more
formidable than most of us are willing to admit. Seizure
of private property is only justifiable if its effect upon
the issue of the struggle is greater than the misery it
causes to individuals. But the conditions of commerce
and warfare have so altered in recent times that compar-
atively few powers are dependent upon their ocean trade
for their ability to carry on war. Owing to improved
means of communication a state with a land frontier can
obtain what it wants from abroad through neutral ports;
and though its flag may be driven from the seas, it may
undergo no serious diminution of its resources. A great
deal of hardship will be inflicted upon its sea-faring
population, but its strength for war will be scarcely